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334 Farrar's Constitution of the United States. [Jan. 

Ellis has identified the books she had read, and makes it highly proba- 
ble that she knew the classic writers only through English translations. 
The scraps of Latin she used do not imply that she understood the 
language. 

A woodcut of the Bradstreet House in North Andover, engraved in 
a most artistic manner by Mr. Henry Marsh of Cambridge, faces the title- 
page. 

The editor, in his elaborate historical Introduction, has made a thor- 
ough examination and judicious use of all the material extant for the 
illustration of his subject, and in it he has embodied much historical 
and literary information of value. 



12. — Manual of the Constitution of the United States of America. By 
Timothy Fabeae. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1867. 

The author of this work remarks in his Preface that it was com- 
posed during the late war, and that " its position in this respect is dif- 
ferent from any prior exposition of the Constitution." 

There is need now of a fresh examination of the Constitution by 
some competent authority, made in the light of the great events to 
which Judge Farrar refers. These events have, in great measure, 
silenced a narrow brood of literalists who had striven during many 
years to belittle the great charter and to make its commandments of 
none effect by their tradition ; and to others they have given courage 
and breadth of view in interpreting it. It has lately been made to 
appear with uncommon distinctness that the nation must sometimes 
look through the letter of the Constitution and search for the spirit of 
it and for the ends to which it exists ; and that in great emergencies 
this instrument may furnish but little guidance except in the large 
concessions of power that are implied in it when it establishes a nation. 

We are compelled, however, to say that this volume is not the sort 
of work which is needed, and that, while it utters much paradox, it adds 
but little, if anything, of value to what had already been said. It 
undertakes to show that the Constitution confers upon the national 
government power to do " everything that a good government ought to 
be called upon to do for the benefit of any people." It insists that " the 
division of the British empire rendered the people of the American Union 
just as much a sovereign and independent nation as it left the people 
of the European portion " ; that " the States, as Colonies, were organ- 
ized under the Union"; and that the Confederation of 1781, by which 
it was declared that the United States had no " power, jurisdiction, or 
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right, which is not by this Confederation expressly delegated," was 
" a sort of Holy Alliance, in which neither the people of the United 
States nor the people of the individual States were named as parties, 

or ever became such by any formal act The thing framed said 

to him that framed it, he had no understanding. It is manifest that no 
such procedure as this could have any tendency to change the legal 
relation between the people of the United States or their government 
and the local governments they had invited and allowed to be organ- 
ized within and under their jurisdiction Such a combination 

could neither increase their own powers nor diminish those of the 
United States." And the author finds that the States now, under the 
Constitution, are substantially in the same situation as the Colonies 
were " under the Union," as above indicated. 

Judge Farrar regards what is generally known as the preamble to 
the Constitution as being a grant of the fullest legislative powers, and 
as the most important clause in the instrument. And, among many 
other things, he finds Congress to be authorized to prescribe the quali- 
fications of electors, not only of the national House of Representatives, 
but also of the House of Representatives in each State. It is not 
quite clear, perhaps, whether he does not intend to say that the Con- 
stitution itself absolutely fixes those qualifications ; but he is positive 
in stating that whatever power the . States have over the matter is, 
by the express terms of the Constitution, subject to the supervision of 
Congress. 

As to the course of reasoning and the historical propositions by 
which these and other equally extraordinary positions are supported, 
we can only say that they seem like the (argument of an ingenious 
lawyer In a bad case. And in answer to Judge Farrar's strange con- 
structions of this much-twisted instrument, one can hardly do better 
than simply to quote his own motto, Litera scripta manet, and to turn 
back to the text. 



13. — T e Legende of St. Gwendoline. With eight Photographs by 
Addis from Drawings by John W. Ehninger. New York : G. 
P. Putnam and Son. 1867. Folio, pp. 55. 

So much pains has been bestowed on this volume, it has plainly been 
an object of such solicitous and tender regard, that it makes almost a 
naive appeal to sympathy, and calls upon our good feeling for commen- 
dation. And if we take the common standard by which such a work 
is likely to be judged by the good-natured and genial critic of the news- 
paper, we should find it easy to praise this book as one of the most elab- 



